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From the Craftsman, Albany, N. Y. 
POLITICAL CLERGYMEN, 
The fact there has been in our country for two or 


three years past, a particular class of political clergy- 
men, has not received that consideration which the 


ease demands. I allude to those who style themselves | 
antimasons—who actively engage in the politics of the | 
day—who are zealous in their attendance upon politi-' 
cal meeting, and who, in their private character and 
public ministrations, use their influence to excite the | 
passions and religious prejudices of community against, 
their fellow citizens who are Masons. Such men, I 
conceive, are guilty of a criminal dereliction from the 


‘ranks and conditions: Second, if they were Masons, 


and under the influence of the existing excitement, || 


shave seceded and renounced, they present by their own 
showing questional points of character as to integrity, 
honesty, consistency and discernment; for while they 
‘continued members of the institution, either they were 
hypocritical in their conduct and professions, or they 


were deceived in judgment, and remained ignorant of H 


the nature, intent and meaning of Masonry. If the for- 


mer be true, their hypocrisy is a blot upon their char- 
acter, and sufficient length of time as probation has not 


yet elapsed to secure them the confidence of communi- 
ty, and to prove that they are now honest men. If the 


latter, then their want of understanding and discern- 


ment disqualifies them for their calling. 

They plead in extenuation of their conduct that they 
were ignorant of the principles of Masonry—that 
they were for years deceived ,and have at length open- 
ed their eyes upon the iniquities of the order, then 
‘they ought to be silenced for this ignorance and stupid- 
‘ity,for their inability to distinguish right from wrong, & 


| duty to community, to expose their pretentions, and te. 
‘warn the people to beware how they trust concerns of 
infinite moment to the keeping of men so destitute 
either of principle or discernment, as these have showa 
themselves to be. 

| There is still another aspect in which this subject is 
to be viewed. The impropriety of clergymen meddling 
, with politics is admitted by all. The antimasonic party 
‘now is, and for a long time has been avowedly political. 
If these men are to be tolerated in using their clerical 
influence to make proselytes to a political party—if 
they are to unite in their character the two fold office 
of preaching the gospel and political antimasonry, 
then, by parity of reason, clergymen who favor either 
political parties—who are doubtless equally candid in 
in their opinions, and equally deserving of political 
‘confidence should no longer occupy neutral ground; 
they should at once enter the lists in support of 
iwhat they believe to be sound political principles, 
equal rights and equal privileges. Such a state of 
‘things who would not ddprecate ? But the worst featurs 


sacred duties of the ministry—neglect the discharge of | | for their incompetency to teach either religion} or moral- ;, follows; These men have attempted to introduce inte 


the functions which the:r calling enjoins upon them,& set 
themselves up as umpires in matters which belong sole- 
ly to every man’s judgment and conscience. Clergy- 


men constitute a class of men whose characters as such 
should be hanaled respectfuily and candidly, and as 
long as they confine themselves to the established ~ 
_ ties of their profession, they should be treated with the | 
kindness and respect due to good men and useful citi-| 


— fens; bat when they depart froin the plain dictates of 


the religion they profess to teach—when they enter the 
political arena,and lend their influence to advance a par- 
ty in politics, they then lay aside the clerical character, | 


put themselves upon a level with other politicians, and i 
claim by virtue of their ofice no exemption fiom scru- | 


tiny—they must expect their public acts to be scanned, 
and their characters to be discussed in common with 
their fellow citizens. With respect to the clergymen in 
question, (for I intend my remarks for no others—[ de- 
test the antimasonic doctrine of confounding the inno-: 
cent with the guilty,) they have descended from the 
high ground which the profession occupies—have ceas- 
ed to stand aloof from the political. parties— no longer 
Maintiin neutral ground, and, therefore, ought not to 
shrink from an investigation of their churacter and 
conduct. [tisa fundamental principle of that religion 
whose precep's and doetrines they pretend to inculcate, 
that its ministers be judged by the fruit they bear, and 
by the light they exhibit to the world. By this eriteri- 
on, let them stand or fall. j 


We assume the position, then, that these elergy- 
Men ought no longer to be privileged as such—that 
they are unworthy to be called ministers of the gospel, 
and ought at once to be silenced and disowned hy the 
Clerical profession. In support of this we adduce the 
following rchsons—reasons that must be obvious and 
Satisfactory tothe mind of every intelligent and un- 
Prejudiced man in community: First, if they were 
hever Masons, they are incompetent fo judge of the 
Merits or demerits of the institution, and therefore, 


‘\men—-men capable of deciding upon the moral char- 


Sught to take no part in the present excitement, in as || 


Muck as it has assumed a political and party aspect, , 
‘nd their business, asa distinct profession, is to seek | 


Peace and to benefit the souls of men of all parties, | lowship as clergymen; moreover, the press owes it asa 


ity. Tase either alternation-one of whcih must be true; | 


and the same conclusion inevitably follows, Jt will at 
once be admitted that clergymen should be intelligent 


acter of certain proposed principles, and if unable 
‘thi8 to do—if they continue blind as to their nature 
till taught by a popular excitement, they assuredly 
must be blind leaders in spiritual things, and ill qualifi- 
ed to teach christian theology and christian morals. 
For this reason, we say, this class of men should no 
lenger bear the sacradotal office—they are incompetent 


‘their salvation, and are only fit, as they actaally have 
done, to scatter in churches and among christians, ‘ ar- 


rows, firebrands and death.’ 


But suppose it be urged as an additionalpalliation of 
‘their conduct that, heretofore convinced of the mmmo- 
‘rality and irreligion of Masonry, they dared not re- 
‘nounce and secede: It is obvious that this isnot the 
fact-—that they were not prevented by fear from dis- 
solving their connection with the institution; for it is 
admitted both by Masons and seceding Masons that it ‘is 
ileft optional with members toattend lodges or not, ard 
therefore they could at any time without incurring cen- 
sure and without being called to an account. But the 
picture is still darker on their side, when it is recollect- 
ed that seceding and renouncing clergymen were gen- 
erally the most active in their effort to advance Mason- 
ry —the most loud in its praise, and the most ready and 
willing to attend its public processions and to preach 
upon such occasions; hence, they could not be ignorant 
of its principles,and hence the conclusion is irresistible, 
either that they understood them to be correct and the 
obligations innocent and binding, or that they them- 
‘selves were rotten at heart, hypocritical ia their con- 
duct, and insincere in their professions —_ Eyen suppose 
they were deceived, which is inadmisib e and imposi- 
ble, .f they are men of intelligence, discrimination and 
sound judgment, it only shows that they are weak 


‘minded, and oughtnot to be tolerated as_ preachers of 
‘the gospel. The profession to which they belong,owe 
‘it to themselves and to community to refuse them fel- 


to instruct the people in the momentary eoncerns: of: 


‘the christian church a new test of membership, and. 
thereby exclude from its communion al! Masons who 
; will not renounce their principles, succumb to their die. 
‘taticns, and avow themselves the disciples of political 
| antimasonry. What would not these pretended vic- 
\egerents of the Almighty do, did they possess the pow- 
‘er? They would not only lord it over the conscience, 


‘bat enforce submission to their dogmas by pains and 


inquisition in its proudest days, It is indeed, a new | 
ere in the history of our coantry and of the church, 
that the want of an antimasonic creed is a disqualifica-. 
‘tion, and the possession of it a recommendation, for 
church membership; for according to the doctrine of 
these zealots, a man must belong toa particular politi- 
cal party, either to be received into the church, or te” 
retain unmolested his standing therein, and however 
blameless may have heen his life and conversation. 
Does not such a doctrine recognize, and is it not the 
very foundation of a union of church and state? In 
ifine, the conduct of antimasonic clergymen argues @ 
direct breach of the laws of christian charity and for- . 
bearance, and shows an illiberal, intolerance and irre=" 
lig ous spirit, that ought at once to alarm and arouse 
the friends of civil and religious libeity. 


MUCIUS. 


advancing—so much so, that the Nationals, in many” 


tothe Jackson party, to prevent antimasonry fem” 
proving triumphant.'— Zagle 29th ult. 


that the cause is losing its popularity in that State. fe 
antimasons elected 8 Senators and 33 members of As-— 
members of Assembly, This is the way antimasonry — 


will it be ere Wirt gets the vote of this State ? The’ 
anties endeavor to blind the eyes of the people, by” 


cautiously avoiding to give a true statement of the 


penalties that would match the deeds of the famous | 


In the State of New York our cause is constantly — 


is advancing with a retrograde motion. Last year the” 


is advancing in New York. How long, at this rate, 


parisof the State, have found it necessary to go ever’ 


It is really surprising to hear the antimasonic papers” 
hold forth language like the above, when it is known © 


sembly, this year they have elected 1 Senator and 26 “ 


| 
| 
| 


antimasonic votes are about half as many as last year. 


—timasonic ticket succeeded by 730, this year they are: 


‘@onic majorities 700 each. In Chenango co. their ma- 


_@ Majority the ether way of 350.—Seneca co. last year 


_ proscriptive plan—that they are ashamed of suporting 


" principle of honesty and patriotism for the sake 
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ease. Can they be considered to be candid, when they 
make such statements? Where is their boasted princi- 
ple of consistency ? 


It is true that in some counties the union ticket was, 
ran against the antimasonic; but in many counties the 
Nationuls hadno ticket, andas they could not go 
with the anties nor with the Jackson party ,they staid at 
home, and left the contest to be carried on between 
the anties and the Jackson men. Where this was the 
case, the antic vote was greatly decreased from last 
year. 

«« Notwithstanding the union of the Jackson 
and Clay parties in New York, the number of an-| 
timasonic Representatives in their Legislature will 
be increased, and it would not be very extraor- 
dinary for Mr. WIRT to receive the vote of that 
State.”’--Eagle. 


Hold! brother of the Eagle, not too fast! look can- 
didly at the returns of the late election and see your 
party thrown into the back ground. Wirt receive the 
vote of New York! this is morally impossible. He is 
not sure of a single State—possibly Vermont may be so 
governed as to give him her vote; but this is doubtful— 
very doubtful! Although she is already stained with 
disgrace and branded with infamy, for being led astray 
by a band of unprincipled demagogues, yet there is a 
chance left her to wipe off this unhallowed stain, and. 
extricate herself from the slough and mire into which. 
she has lately plunged. There are many reasons that 
were made to bear in the election of governor iast f all! 
in this State, that cannot be made to bear in the elec- 
tion of Presidential electors next fall. The late elec- 
tion in New York will show at once that it is ‘dle to 
calculate upon the vote of that State for Wirt. The 
very hot bed—the very source of antimasonry is be -'| 
coming dry and cold. Inthe city of New York, last 
year their vote was about 10,000, this fall it is about 
§00!—this is the way antimasonry is advancing in New 
York. Wirt stands one chance in every twenty thous-| 
and. In most of the western counties the number of 


{fn Ontario co. the antimasonic vote is reduced one half 
from last year, This is the very hot bed of antimason- 
ry—the residence of Granger and Spencer—and yet a 
stump candidate for Clerk beat the regu!ar nominated 
‘ene of the antimasons. Orleans co. last year the an- 


defeated. Last year Cattaraugus co. gave a miajority 
of 600 for the antimasons, this year they are defeated. 
Monroe and Tompkins co. have reduced their antima- 


jority is reduced from 1000 to 400. Last year Cayuga 
eo. had a majority for the antimasons, this year there is. 


gave the anties a majority of 311, this year there is a 
majority the other way of 200. In Yates, Stuben, 
Cortland, Otsego and Schoharrie, in fact in almost eve- 
ry county this side Ontario, in which, be it remember- 
ed no National Republican tickets were run, the anti- 
masons have either been defeated, or succeeded by re- 
duced majorities. tit here be noted, that in the. 
above counties where no National Republican tickets 
were run, some voted on the other tickets, in hostility 
60 the opposite ticket, so that the defeat of the antima- 
sons cannot be attributed to the increase of the Demo- 
eratic party, nor to the union of the parties, but to the. 
are faced fact that the antimasons are sick of their 
their base and gcandalopstheory. Such are the eae’ 
of the antimasons—ranks composed of the most aban- 
doned men in the world—men who will sacrifice every 
ef office. Stoop to the lowest Gegree of infamy and 
degradation to gain the applause of a few mercenary in- 
dividuals. Upon a candid examination of the princi- 
ples of antimasenry, can any uninterested and unbias- 


antimasons. 


ed mind, avoid turning away from its hideous deformity 
with disgust and entire abhorrence?—Castleton Vt. 
Statesman. 


The following speech of the Honorable Benjamin_ 
Hazard, delivered in the House of Assembly of Rhode | 
Island, we recommend to the attention of our read- 
ers. 

It is a complete exposition of the character, motives 
and principles of the antimasonic party, from one, who, 
though an antimason, is nevertheless opposed to the | 
system of proscription, adopted by those who are dis- 
tinguished as Political antimasons. 

Inthe State of Rlode Island, asin this and other 
States, this class of politicians have long been endeav-. 
oring to raise themselves to office, by the most despica—_ 
ble measures that were ever practised by any party in 
the United States. 

The occasion which drew forth these remarks from 
Mr. Hazard, wasa memorial from a body of these 
hypocritical pretenders, for a repeal of the Masonic, 
incorporations in that State. Honestly entertaing feel- 
ings of hostility towards the principles of Masonry, Mr. 
Hazard is desirous that the institution should be put, 
down; but, notwithstanding his prejudices, he is oppos- 
ed to the proceedings of the political antimasons, who: 
have carried their schemes to such an extent as justly to 
alarm every one who desires the peace and harmony of 
society. 

Who is there, that has considered for a moment, the 
principles on which this party act, that is not convinc- 
edof their object? ‘I'he destruction of Masonry is 
among the lexst of their wishes; for with it, their eve- 
ry hope of obtaining office expires. They look upon’ 
the downfall of Masonry as the worst calamity that. 
can befall them. ‘They could not live an hour, as a. 
political party, if Masonry was given up.’—Bridge- 
port Messenger. 

This is improper—a very improper motion, Mr. 
Speaker. I want to know, Mr. Speaker if we are pre- 
pared to admit en this floor,a political party, to memor- 
ialize this General Assembly? Are we going to admit, 
here, before usa political party to be heard by their 
counsel, and allow them to call another party here, 
who, as they say, are also a political party? They | 
have brought their memorial here, and it has been read. | 
This was information, which they chose to cominun:- 
cate, and which it might not be improper for us to hear. | 
But as to calling on this General Assembly to embark | 
with them in the persecation of any of the citizens of. 
this State—it.is not to be tolerated —not fur a moment, | 
Sir. Asto these Memorialists being opposed to Ma- 
sonry, I should have nuthing to say on that score be- 
cause am myselfan antimason. But had rather 
Masonry should be relinquished than put down. IT am 
persuaded you cant put it down. It might be given up, 
and I believe it would be, if let alone; Mr Speaker, 
the greatest mischief Masonry has ever produced, is, it 
has engendered antimasonry. Sir, I am more hostiie 
to Masonry than political antimasons are, because I, 
wish to see it given up; the very thing they are most 
afraid of. They could'nt live an hour, asa political 
party, if Masonry was given up. There is nothing I 
am more desirous for, than to put down masonry, 
aud therefore I am op posed to the preceed:ngs of these, 


We have had the intimation in these antimasonic 
newspapers, Mr. Speaker, that the political antimasons 
won't be satisfied if Masonry is given up. They won't 
be satisfied Sir, unless Masons get down on their knees 
to them, and they would’nt be satis‘ed if they did that, 
unless the antimasons could get all the offices. I am 
sorry, sir, to see the condition this Legislature is put in. | 
That these Memorialists should have the presumption 
to come before this General Assembly, and ask us to 
embark with them in this political scheme—this pro- 
scription of a pertion of oar fellow cifiens. 


Mr. Speaker,since we are obliged to come to it, what 
are the doctrines of these people? It is, that there 
shall be but two classes in society, Masons and antima- 
sons. They all allow na intermediate class, there is to 
beno neutral ground tostand on. Every body inust 
take sides. Some of them make a Civision of society 
into 8 classes. The operative and stone masons, they 
are two; the speculative masons, 3, the antimasons, 4. 
Every man opposed to Masonry is claimed as an anti- 
mason. But what omI called, what is every man 
called who dont go with this party in proscribing every 
man who is a Mason? They call us Jack Jnasons and 
Toad Masons. Idon’t remember all the names they 
choose to give to others who won’t join with them. Bat 
what is their politics 2 They don’t care a cent for the 
tariff, or Clay, or any thing. It is all antimasonry,with 
them, and nothing else. This is all the qualification 
they want in a candidate. If he is an antimason, it is all 
they ask. Are we prepared to go this length, and 
adopt this sort of political creed. 

It is not a little suspicious, that these political gentle- 
men who are associated to put down Masonry, are the 
only men who have the interests of our country at 
heart? Are they entirely disinterested themselves? Do 
they want no office for themselves? I wish Masonry to 
go down, but I don’t want any office. Lamnot for 
persecuting men who are Masons, who are better men, 
I don’t doubt, sir, better men than I am. 


Mr. Church, (a moderate Mason) called Mr. Hazard 
to order. 


Mr. Hazard—The gentleman ought not to call me to. 
o:der; I am speaking in favor of the honest Masons, 
and I take it he is one. I hope this House will be sat. 
isfied of the impropriety of referring this antimasonie 
memorial to the next session with an order¥of notice, 
to summon men before us, upon a party question. What 
should we think if the Episcopalians should come here 
with a memorial to pat down another denomination ? 


psage we countenance them a moment? The Ortho- 


dox: they think that Unitarianism is worse than infidel- 


lity. What should we think if they were to come here 
and ask us to put Unitarians down ? 


I make no complaint against these people for 
preferring their memorial. If they believe there 
is any thing bad in Masonry they had a right to 
inform the General Assembly: but it is either the 
extreme of ignorance or presumption and impu- 
dence, to call upon this General Assembly to em- 
ba:k in this political scheme. Noman can sur- 
pass the impudence and stupidity of these people 
who make these demands on us. ‘They tell us 
that the ouly way to get at Masonry is by the bal- 
lot box. They are going to vote aga nst every 
man in this State, who is a Mason, or not politi- 
cally opposed to Masonry, and this they tell us 
will pat down Masonry. I'll answer for it that 
nine out of ten of the Masons in this State would 
abandon it if the antimasons would stop abusing 
and villifying them. They have an interest in 
keeping up ibis excitement. They don’t want 
Masonry to go down, until they can get all the 
offices; and if they do succeed, they won’t have 
men enou h to fil! the offices, for they would’nt 
he able to find honest men enough who would 
sanction the principles of such a party. 


_ Mr. Speaker—They held a convention in Bal- 
timore, to nominate a President. I should like to 
see ahistory of the characters of the men who 
composed that convention. I don’t believe I 
should read half the names. No doubt some of 
them are respectable, but the leaders of that par- 
ty, what are they ? Respectable men? Men like 
Mr. Rush and your J. Q. Adams who are always 
ready to come in at every opening. As to Mr. 


Rush, I have nothing to say against him, but 
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object is to put an enc to Masonry; and how will |) 
they do it? 
won’t go all lengths with thern in political antima- 
sonry. ‘They vote for just whom they please, no 
matter what his principles are, if he is an antima- 
son; and if you and I, sir, were up foroffice, and 
didn’t subscribe to their creed, they would vote 
against us. 

I think it is derogatory to this House to take any more 
notice of this memorial. Are we to allow them to make 
us a party and be heard by counsel? It is preposterous. 
They declare there shall be none but Masons and antima- 
sons. What are we to do ! for no man, sir, would bea 
political antimason who did not want an office; and are 
we to be scouted down and called jack masons, because 
we wont join them and are they to vote us down? I don’t 
want any office, but if I did, I am not prepared to go and 
make my submission and petition to them for it. I 
should think I had a right to be a cand idate for office, 
without going to the Baltimore Convention for permis- 
sion, 

{have spent more time than I ought to upon 
this subject; but I have not done yet. Here isa 
political party founded upon no basis in the world, 
sir;none at all. Werely upon a national system. 
There is no other party but has some basis ; some 
ptinciples connected with the public good. But 
here is a party that cares for none of these. I 
have heard them, when talking about voting fora 
candidate for Lt. Governor last spring, who was a 
Jackson man, [Jeffrey Hazard] declare that 
the only question was whether he was a_ political 
antimason. The fact is they want offices and noth- 
ing else. Many of my friends are Masons and 
antimasons. There are good men who are anti- 
masons from sincere motives. They want to put 
Masonry down. But I don’t include with them 
the antimasons Imean. We all know that when 
& political party is organized, but a few are to be 
concerned in regulating it. How came antima- 
sonry in this state? It originated in New -York, 
that hot bed of all iniquity; and the antima- 
tonry here, is nothing moze than a contemptible 
branch of the New York antimasonry; and with 
the heads and leaders of this party, there is not a 
particle of honesty. There is not one of them, 
sir, that you or I would trust with a groat out of 
eursight. And yet they have the impudence to 
come before this House. 


Generau on ANTIMASONRY.—The 
Poughkeepsie Telegraph states that, previous to the elec- 
tion, the antimasons of Dutchess county requested the 
®pinion of Gen. James Talmadge, now of this city, on 
the subject of antimasonry, and that a reply was written 
by him at some length on the subject. General Talmadge , 
who has a high opinion of General Jackson’s administra. 
tion, and once offended Mr. Clay mightily by defending 
‘wloquently in Congress, the conduct of the old General in 
the Seminole war, has probably given the antimasons a 
Pretty genteel shot--another flutter to Cock Robin. The 
tntimasons, it appears, have been hiding the reply away 

=-bat it must come out. Mr. Rush and his new light as- 
eociates must by this time feel quite foolish about antitna- 
wonry.--V. Y. Courier. 


Officers of Constellation Lodge, — Mass, 
Simeon Smith, M.; 
Eliab Gilmore, 8. Ww. 
Timothy Phelps, J. W. 
Martin Mash, T. 
Jona. H. Cobb, S. 
Jeremiah Myers, S. D. 


Ebenezer J. D. 


J. N. Bird, 


what is their object? They pretend their whole 


By voting every man down who_ 


oneof his pupils in tears, asked him what was the matter. 
The lad replied, ‘Robert keeps putting antimasons on 
me, sir.’ The teacher with no little trouble restrained 
‘the inward momentary impulse of laughter and inquir- 
ed of the little urchin, where Robert got his antimasons; 


to which he replied, ‘Out of his head, sir!’ 


WHYS AND BECAUSES. 


Why does water thrown on a brisk and flaming 
fire apparently increase the combustion. 

Because the water is converted into steam, 
which expanding and mixing with the flame. 
causes it to spread out into a much larger voiume 
than it otherwise would have occupied.—Arnot. 

Why are strong flames often seen at the chim- 
ney tops of foundry furnaces. 

Because the heat of the furnace is so great, 
that the smoke burns on reaching the oxygen of 
the atmosphere. 

Why will that part of the curtains of a room 
which has been exposed to the sun, be often fad- 
ed, while tose parts which have not been so ex- 
posed retain their original colors? 

Because the oxygen which existed in a solid 
form in the dye of the curtains, will be rendered 
eriform by the rays of the sun, and will go off in 
the state of oxygen gas. 

Why are urnes for hot water, tea pots, coffee 
pots, &c. made with wooden or ivory handles? 

Because, if metal were used, it would conduct 
the heat so readily, that the hand could not bear 
to touch them, whereas wood anc ivory are non- 
conductors of heat. 

Why does a gate in an iron railing shut loosely 
and easily ina cold day, and stick in a warm 
one?, 

Because, in the latter, there is a greater expan- 
sion of the gate and railing than of the earth on 
which they -are placed. 

Why willa vessel which has been filled to the 
lip with warm liquid, not be full when the liquid 
has cooled? 

Because of the expansion of the fluid by heat.— 
Hence some cunning dealers in liquid make their 
purchases in very cold weather, and their sales in 
warm weather. 


Why does straw or flannel prevent the freezing 
of water in pipes during the winter? 

Because it is a slow conducting screen or coves- 
ing, and thus prevents heat passing out of the 
pipe. By the.same means the heat is retained in 
steam pipes. 
| Why have ice houses double walls, and why 
do wine coolers consists of double vessels? 


Because air fills the interval between the walls 
or vessels: or in some cases the space is filled 
with straw, sawdust or charcoal, all which are 
non-conductors of heat. 

Why have some houses double windows? 

Because the air inclosed between the two win- 
dows generatly prevents the escape of heat which 
is produced within the house in winter. Thus, 
air is an imperfect conductor of heat. Houses 
which have: double windows are likewise more 
quiet than others, from the air being also a bad 
conductot.of sound. 


Why does a sunshine extinguish a fire? 

Because the rays engage the oxygen which had 
hitherto supported the fire. 

Why does a fire barn briskly and clearly in 


cold weather?» 


Oricin ar AND TRUE ANECDOTE. —The master 
of a school in Orange county N. ¥. recently observing 


Because the air, being more dense, affords more 
nourishment to the fire. 

Ww hy doesa poker acrossa dull fire 
Vive it. 

Because the poker receives and concentrates 
the heat, and causes a draught through the fire. 

Why does flour of sulphur thrown intoa fire 
place extinguish achimney when on fire? 

Because,by its combustion, it effects the decom- 
position of the atmospheric air, which is conse- 
quently annihilated. 

Why is a glass stopper, sticking fast in the neck 
of a bottle, often released by surrounding the 
neck with a cloth taken out of hot water, or by 
iminersing the bottle up to the neck? 

Because the binding ring is thus heated and ex- 
panded sooner than the stopper, and so becomes 
slack or loose upon it. 

Why is wine and water called negus? 

Because of its origin from Francis Negus, Esq. 
in the reign of George the First, when a party of 
whigs and tories having assembled to drink wine, 
fell into a high dispute; and Mr. Negus being 
present recommended them in future to dilute 
their wine as he did. This suggestion changed 
the argument to one on wine and water, which 
concluded by nicknaiming the drink Negus.*? 

Why will not plants flourish in close rooms? 

Because they require fresh and constant sup- 
plies of oxygen, of which there is but compara- 
tively little in the atmosphere of the room. 

Why should not flowers in water, and living 
plants in pots, be kept in bedrooms? % 

Because the flowers and plants greatly i injure 
the purity of the air during the night, by giving 
out Jarge quantities of carbonic acid, similar te 
that which is separated from the lungs by breath- 
ing, which is highly noxious. There are instances 
persons sleeping in a close room in which there has 
been a large growing plant, having been found 
dead in the morning, as effectualiy suffocated, as 
if there had been a charcoal stove in the room... 
Why 1s the distinction in the appearance, quak 


‘ities, and value of tea? 


Because of the difference in the times of gath- 
ering, which takes place from one to four times in 
each year, according to the age of the plant; those 
leaves, which are gathered earliest in the spring, 
inake the stronzest and most valuable tea, such 
as pekoe, souchong, &c. the inferior, such as con- 
gou and bohea, are of the latest gatherings; green 
or hyson can be made of any of the gatherings, 
by a different mode of drying. The first’gather- 
ing of the leaves begins about the middle of April, 
and continues to the end of May: and the second 
lasts from midsummer to the end of July; the 
third takes place daring the month of August and 
September. 

The only objection that may be fairly preferred 
against this publication is the the introduction of 
too many technical phrases. Phil. Album. 


New Worxs.—J. & J. Harper, New York, 
have in press Memoir: of the late War, compris- 
ing the personal narrative of Capt. Cook.; Glen 
Mowbray,a Tale, in 2 vols; ‘The Sister's Bud- 
get, acollection of original Tales in Prose and 
Verse. 


cP the New York Morning Courier states that | 
Mr. Wirt is dangerously ill, and but hopes 
are entertained of his recovery. 


The boiler cf a rolling mill, in the neighborhued 


of Cincinnati, recently burst and killed one man. 


¥ 
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will shudder or repine, but boldly smile and greet 
all. 


POPULAR TABBS. 


light of morn, my careless joys began their way-), 


intervals, 


4 ‘Then, too, did friendship’s mellow light first 
From the Philadelphia Album. . shine upon my heart, and kindle fond affection 

MY FIRST LOVE, ijthere. Then—worst of all, most painful thought 
love came. It was his first visit, and was wel- 
comed av angels aie—it was his last, and was re- 
membered as the visitations of the sirocco. It 
‘was an autumn eve, gilded by the silvery rays ol 
night's pale green, when the mystic passion first 
stole over me~- 


A FRAGMENT. 
Written in the Album of Miss E. 4. B*****. 


Sweet is old wine in bottles, ale in barrells, 
Dear is the helpless creature we defend 

Against the world, and dear the schoolboy spot 
We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot. 
But sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 
-|s first and passionate love.— Byron. 


4 It was the hour, when from the bower 
| The nightingale’s sweet note is heard— 
It was the hour, when lover’s vows 


{ was in the spring of life, and with all they hey 
day of youthfulness about me. At the gray twie! 


} 


Seem sweet in every whispered word.’ 


There was indeed no bulbul’s note to echo 
ward course, and the weaty hour of night zound-| through the woods, but then--a song, more sweet, 
ed their euripean existence with a dreamless more soft--like houri’s hymn—was breathed out 


sleep. I had never loved—nor sighed—nor drank "there, from lips of pure and heavenly mould. Oh!)) 


ef sorrow’s cup. Ambition’s noble flame had nev- could I paint that heavenly form—that lovely look 


er burned within me, and disappointment’s fever- —those smiles, like rainbows in the storm of), 


ed sting had never touched my heart. I was free life—could I but copy one fond feature of that 


earth, had winged its way tothe mansions frore 


which it was an exile--to its own congenial heay- 
en 


* * * 

This was my first love, and can I--shall lever 
love again? Yes!—when a spirit like hers shall 
visit earth again, worship it—in that it resem. 
bles one departed—but else than this I cannot do. 
Heaven hath done enough for me—that I was be- 
loved by her; and in everr hour of gloom there is 
pleasure enough to know, that she was mine on 
earth—to drown every ambition which Cupid's 
torch can fire. 


From the Bunker-Hill Aurora 
SLAVERY. 


Sketch of the Origin and History of the Slave 
Trade. 


—the world’s young deaizen. The sun, in his | face, I then were blest indeed. 1 loved--and 
even course, went on, and time had marked an- | kind, propitious heaven pronounced it mutual. 
other year to his account in eternity’s great book.| Days and mortals past heedlessly by, we lived but 
Like the morning mist before the sun, the heed- | for each other; and as each succeeding day was 


The immediate origin of the Slave Trade seems 
to be attributable to the Africans themselves, and 
was, in some degree, the result of accident. In 
(1442, while the Portuguese were exploring the 


less gayety of youth bent under the dignity of ap- | chronicied with the past, we added another ce- coast of Africa, their Prince, Henry, ordered An- 


proaching manhood. Reality, with her sober | ment to the tie which bound us firmly together. 
hand, snatched from the world the mask of ro- | In careless gayety we went on, nor dreamed that 
mance behind which it had concealed its follies, |love like ours could ere be blighted. At autumns 


thony Gonzales to carry back to Africa some 
‘Moors, whom he had two years before seized 


near Cape Bojadaz. Gonzales landed his prison- 


and in the midst of all the golden anticipations leve, we strayed along the moonlit bank, and talk- | ers at Rio del Oro, and received for them in ex- 


and high wrought expectations of youth’s ima- ed of happiness to come--of constancy and love. 
_ging, bared to me the naked deformity of all the i But we had not spoke of separation, and when the | 
‘time arrived which called me from her side to stray | 


world held dear. | 
Then first I learned the look of lean and hag- |awhile through the throngs of busy men, the very 


gard envy. ‘Then first did spectral hate fill earth. word seemed death. Though it came like the 


and air with dark dcluding phantoms, and black ‘shaft of the last messenger, yet I spoke it. At 


suspicion threw her heavy armor over me. Then the sound of that word, her head drooped lifeless | 


slander, with her “web of wiles and lip of Jies,?)|“P0" ™Y shoulder--her eyes shed the very pearl- 
firet drew the veil that hid her gorgon face, and | drops of affection, and her soft bosom heaved high 
ane quick with sorrow’s deep laid sobs. One 


bared the forked sting that lurked beneath her | 
honey flowing tongue. Then disappointment || manly effort tore me from her presence, and I har-| 
came, and buffetted the smooth course of life my jried 
fancy had mrked out for me; and melancholy, at friencs. But oh! how changed was even home!) 
Night hung dull and beavy on me, in my watch-| 
ings. Society was robbed of all its charms, and | 
like the firmament without the sun, seemed cold 
and rayless. 

We spoke our thoughts as fervently as ever, 
though mountains intervened. We wrote, and 


‘Sat on me as a cloud along the sky, 

Which would not let the sunbeams through, 

Nor yet descend in rain and end, but spread itself 
Twist heaven and earth, like envy between man 
And man—an everlasting mist.’’ 


Then, too, did nobler passions come, and harass 
me. Ambition fired my soul, and bursting from 
its narrow being, aspired to holy and unearthly 
objects. ‘Then, the hope to live in other’s 
thoughts, and be remembered when my body 
sleeps through death’stong night. Ob, sacred as. 
piration! 

To die, and yet to live—to moulder in the 
grave, and yet to minzle with the choicest spirits 
of succeeding days. ‘This did | hope, and saving 
heaven, hoped hut to live and only live for this.— 
And even now, hide every beam of earthly joy, 
and grant me but this sole undying boon, and not 
amurmur shall 1 whisper to the world, Then 
bid me trace the toilsome path, and strew it with 
your bitterest thorns. Then fill life’s fairest cup’ 
with dregs and treacheries tothe biim,Jand when 
my sands have rua their last, and death’s cold 
sweat sits clammy on my brow, bid fiercest tor- 
tures, and every heart string crack—so that you 
leave me but this blessed immortal thought to gild 


testations of affection, even though those lips were 
closed to us, which else would have sealed, with 
angel's bond, the ardency which warmed the heart 
within. 

We corresponded for some months without a 
single delay or disappointment. But at last, one 
—the first and only intermission that occurred-- 
one disappointment came, and left me to conjec- 
ture the worst of earthly evils as mineown. A 
thousand suspicions rushed into my mind. First, 
the dark forebodings of the inconstancy of woman 
whispered to my ear, the fearful thought--that 
she was false. Then, more confiding, | would 
tremble under the contemplation that disease had 
laid his cold hand upon her tender frame, and ev- 
ery wind that blew across the west, seemed to bear 
to my ears a stifled moan, ora soft sigh, which 
pain had forced from her heaving breast. She 
was not false--but oh, heaven--she was dead! 
Yer'—tier sweet lips were locked in the horrid 
grin of death, and her soft blue eye was closed in 


seemed half satisfied when we could read the pro- 


my dying scene and wake my lapsing soul,t ne'er |leternal sleep. Her unwavering heart had ceased 


change, ten negroes and a quantity of gold dust. 
From this occurrence, the trade originated, for he 
returned to Lisbon with his treasure, which rous- 
ed at once, the wonder and avarice of his count 
trymen, who in the course ofa few-years, fitted 
out 37 ships in pursuit of the same traffic. At first 
and for many years, the trade seems to have been 
carried on entirely by force; and we are told that 
in 1481, (about forty years after the discovery of 
the trade,) the Portuguese began to strengthen 
their depredatory power, and built a fort at D'EL 
mina; they also gave the country the name of the 
‘Gold Coast, and the King of Portugal took to him, 
self the title of Lord of Guinea. The practice os 
the Portuguese soon became generai—the English- 
Spanish, French, and most cther maritime nation- 
of Europe, followed their piratica ] example, al- 
jeging as an excuse in some cases, the duly of 
converting the heathen’ 

In 1502, the Spaniards began to employ the ne- 
groes in the mines of Hispaniola. In the follow- 
ing year Ovando, governor of that island, forbade 
their further importation, alleging that they 
taught the Indians bad practices. But ina few 
| years after (the decrease of the Indians became so 
dreadfully rapid,) the Court of Spain, urged by 
ithe celebrated Bartholomew Las Casas, so renown 
‘ed as the benevolent advocate of the Peruvians, 
allowed the further introduction of slaves from the 
Portuguese settlements in Africa, to relieve the 
Indians from the severe labor to which they were 
pnt, and to save them from destruction. In 1517, 
Charles 5th of Spain, granted to certain persons & 
patent for the supply of slaves to Hispaniola, Cu- 
ba, Jamaica and Porto Rico, to the number of 
4000 annually. 

{ngland did not engage in the traffic, until 
1562. In ’88, Elizabeth granted an exclusive pa- 
tent tothe African traders for ten years. On this 
occasion she expressed her concern lest any should 
be carried off without their free consent, and 


said ‘ it would be detestable, and call down the ven- 


j 
| to beat, and the angel spirit whiclt she bore on 
| 
‘ ; 
q 
1] 
| | 
| 
fi 
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geance of heaven! This seeming prophetic ex- 
clamation from one who appears to have been 
made innocently, a great participator in agreat 
crime, ought not tobe lost sight of—for it may yet 
be verified! Other charters were granted by Charles 
ist, James Ist, Charles Qd, &c. ‘the demand for 
negroes increasing in the English plantations;’ 
and in 1689, under King William, Parliament 
voted an annual grant of £10,000, to maintain the 
forts and factories on the African coast. 

When the kidnapping of the Africans commenc- 
ed, they fled from the coast, and sought in the in_| 


other pieess fastened by staples “to their arms.—- 
They are made to carry their water and provisions, 
and some of them elephants’ teeth and other com- 
modities; and the weak are made to keep up with 
the strong. The second class of travers travel in- 
land, but have no chain of commercial communi- 
cation--they drop down to the coast as they have 
procured slaves. The third class travel by water 
np the great rivers in canoes, well armed, with 
from 40 to 70 men,and bring down from 60 to 120 
slaves. ‘The fourth class travel but short distan- 
ces, and send their slaves immediately tothe ships 


PAGANINI AND HIS SINGLE STRING. 


To effect so much on a single string as Signor 
Paganini does, is truly wonderful; nevertheless 
any good player can extract much more from twe 
than he produces from one, and two are always 
tobe had. But, say the panegyrists, the silver 
string gives such delicious tones! Then employ 
two silver strings,we reply. Would any man oat 
of Bedlam hop from Hydepark Corner to St. Paul’s 
onone jeg, if hehad a couple to walk on?--Cer- 
tainly not,unless indeed, he could get a thousand 


| pounds orso, by each journey! If Paganini rea} 
terior of the country a retreat from the persecution | or factories. ly produces so much! effect on a single string, « 


of their invaders; but the Europeans still pursued | ‘These four classes mostly trade on their own fortiori he would draw forth much more from twe. 
them, they entered their rivers, sailed into the account. There isa poorer class who travel for | Why not therefore employ them? becausehe 
heart of their country, surprised the Africans in the ships. In the rivers Senegal and Gambia, waxing exceedingly wealthy by playing on oneon- 
their recesses and carried them into slavery.—, from 10 to 40 slaves ase brought down at a time 5) 1y. ‘Then he is a sensible person for so doing,he um» 
They found it necessary, however to change their | in the ge he and Calabar, from 1000 to 1500,and derstands mankind: so did the famous quaek, Dr. 
mode of proceeding from that of force to that of |°" the Windward Coast, pethaps a solitary indi- _Rock,whose sagacious reply to Dr. Cheyne is well 
pretended liberality, and endeavor by various V!dual or only two or three at a time, so that slav-|! ;nown: so does Mr St. John Long.--Harmonicom 
species of bribery and corruption, to open a com- |'MS» 48 It i cones, in that quarter, is very tedious 

munication with the natives. ‘The scheme suc- | >™siness. ‘The traders of the first class, after an 
ceeded: an intercourse took place between the absence of about nine days, frequently return with 
Europeans and Africans, attended with aconfi- 1900 or 2000 slaves. ‘The standard of age is 25 


ELLEN YOU TOLD ME. 
Ellen you told me *t other day, 
That you still lov’d me dearly, 


dence highly favorable to their views of ambition 


and avarice. Treaties were made with the Chiefs, |, 
} 


who agreed to sentence prisoners of war, and con- 
victs, to European servitude; and to receive in. 
return for thema supply ofthe luxuries of Europe! 
it was soon found, however, that captives and 
convicts were not sufficient in number to supply 
the demand, and those were also sentenced to’ 
servitude who were suspected of crime. Wars. 
were made by these chiefs for the express and sole. 
object of making prisoners and making money !—_ 
When a slave ship hove in sight, it was considered 
as the signal for the commencement of war, by| 
these despotic, speculating sovereigns, upon their 
neighboring tribes—and if they did not succeed 
in their main object, they immediately turned 
their forces against their own subjects, and suld. 
them toslavery. Iftheir treasuries were empty, 
they made war upon their friends to fill them!— 


The most common mode of warfare was to set the 


habitants as they endeavored to escape from the | 


flames. ‘These consisting of whole or paris of 


families; fathers, brothers, husbands, wives o1 
children, were instantly driven in chains to the 


traders, and for a few shells, (which passed for || 


money) a sword, or pistol, or powder, ora string) 
of beads, or a portion of rum, were sold toa life 
of slavery! It is stated in Ree’s Cyclopedia, ar-, 
ticle Negro, that ‘ it is no extraordinary thing to 
see the son surprise and sell his father or mother, 
and the father his own children, for a few bottles, 
ef pranpy, ora bar of iron! 


Others were kidnapped, or enticed on board the 
vessels--sometimes by brethren and neighbors.— 
Regular negro stealers invite a stranger to sec a 
thip, and while on board, receives his pay for the 
Visitor. Inone case,a kidnapper sold a young. 
girl, and was himself shortly after sold to the same 
vessel by a successful competitor. 


The slave collectors are divided into four class- 
ts. The first class have a regular chain of commu- 
nication with the interior and are said to drive 
some of their slaves a distant of 1000 or 1200 miles 
like cattle to market. Many,however,are broughi 
to the coast by water. Those who march in droves 
orcauffles, as they are called, are secured from 
tising or running away by pieces of wood which 


celebrated Benjamin West,the American painter 
villages on fire ir different places, and seize the in- | 


years--all are examined by a surgeon, and none 


taken but such as are entirely free froin disorder. 
‘The number of slaves transported from Africa 


annually, has been variable—in 1768, it was 
104,000, and about the same number for the five 
following years. During the American war the 
number was diminished. In 1786, the number 
was 100,000--transported in $50 ships. In this 
year, 150 English ships carried off 42,000 slaves. 
Tho slave trade was condemned and denounc- 
ed by the American Quakers, 1696, and in 1754, 
they publicly opposed domestic slavery, by de- 
claring to the world, that ‘to live in ease and plen- 
ty by the toil of those whom fraud or violence had 
put in their power, was neither consistent with 
| Christianity or common justice.’ Shortly after 
this public declaration, a general emancipation of 
the slaves belonging to th Quakers was agreed 
“upon and commenced by them. It is said that 
est, a Pennsylvanian Quaker, (father of the 


And I have heard your mother say, 

The lip should speak sincerely: 
Then come with me and bless my cot— 
My cot with woodbine shaded, 
We'll share alike the peasant’s lot, 

Till life and love are faded ; 
For Ellen you told me ’t other day, 

That you still lov’d me dearly, 
And I have heard your mother say 

The lip should speak sincerely. 


Recall to memory, Ellen dear, 
My vow so often plighted, 

The kiss that chac’d thy pensive tear, 
And anxious hours requited ; 

The laurel grove where first [ woo’d, 
The beach where once we parted, 

When sailed the ship mid billows rade, 
And left thee sorrow hearted, 

For Ellen von told me ’t other day, 
That you would love me dearly, 

And I have heard your mother say, 
The lip should speak sincerely, 


and President of the Royal Academy,) was the 


first person who liberated his slaves, which he did 
‘about 20 years previous tothe public declaration 
‘in 54. The English quakers opposed the traf- 
fic in slavery in 1727, (more than chirty years af- 
_ter the condemnation by the Quakers of this coun- 
try:) and in 1783 petitioned Parliament, to abol- 
ish the traffic. Other public measures were tak- 
en in England against it in 1787, and in’83, on 
the 9th of May, the question came more urgently 
before Parliament, and continued to be violently 
agitated until 1807. On the 2d January of this 
year,a bill for i's abolishment was presented in the 
House of Lerds,and was passed about 4 o’clock in 
the morning of the 6th, by a vote of 100 to 36. On 
the 28d Feb. it passed the Commons, 283 to 16,-- 
The bill was afterwards engrossed, and received 


the Royal assent on the 25th March 1807. 
The Actofthe American Congress to abolish 


the Slave Trade became a law on the 2d of March 
of the same year, and went into operation on the 
ist of Juac, 1808, the time limited by the Consti- 
tution of the U. S. beyond which slaves could not 
be imported. 

The slave trade was abolished by the govern- 
ment of Brazil, where slavery now exists in its 
worst state,* on the 28d of March 1880, and it 
is now piracy to be engaged in their importation. 


THE PARTED SPIRIT, 
*Ye cannot tel! whence it cometh or wither it geetlh’ 
Mysterious in its birth, 
And viewless as the blast, 


Where hath the spirit fled from earth, 
Forever past? 


Task the grave below— 
It keeps the secret well; 

I call upon the heavens to show— 
They will not tell. 


Of earth’s remotest strand, 
Are tales and tidings known; 
But from the spirit’s distant land, 
Returneth none. 


Winds waft the breath of flowers.} 
_To wanderer’s o’er the wave, 

But bear no message from the bowers 
Beyond the grave. 


Proud Science scales the skiese— 
From star to star doth roam, 
But reacheth not the shore where lies 
The spirit’s home. | 


Impervivus shadows hide 
This mystery of heaven; 
But where all knowledge is denied, 


“tach the necks of two and two together; or by| 


Walsh’s Notices of Brazil. To hope is given. 


and those of the 4th quarter, at $6,000,000. 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


To such of our readers as have not had opportunity or, 
patience to wade through the voluminous documents ac- || 


companying the President’sMessage ,the following abstract 
may be interesting. 

This first official Report of Mr. McLean, shews that 
the financial concerns of the Treasury, are in a highly 
prosperous condition. The Secretary states, there was a 
balance in the Treasury, on the first day of January last, 
of $6,014,539 75; and that receipts into the ‘Treasury 
for the year ending on the Ist of January, 1832, from all 
sources, are estimated at $28,000,412 87 cts.; making 
the total amount for the year, including the balance on 
hand, Jan. Ist, 1831, of $34,014,952 62. 

The expenditures for the year ending Jan. Ist 1832, 
(including payments on account of the public debt) are 
estimated at $30,967,201 25 cts. 
~ Leaving on hand,Jan.*, 1832. (including $439 ,475 13 
ea account of the Danish treaty, and 1,400,000 hereto- 
fore reported as ineffective, a balance of $3,047,751 37. 

The payments on the Public Debt, during the year, |) 
were on account of the Principal, $14,709,860 18; In-|, 


terest, $1,389,429 49 ets. ; Total, $16,189,289 67 cts. || 
After these payments, the whole amount of the Public || 
Debt of the U. S. on the 2d day of. January, 1832, is) 


$24,322,235 18 cts. 

Under the head of Estimates of the Revenue, for 1832, 
the Report says, the receipts into the Treasury during the |, 
year 1832, may be estimated as follows, viz:—Customs, || 
$26,500,000; the Public Lands, 3,000,000; Bank Divi- 


dends, 490.000; Incidental receipts, &c. 110,000; total |! 


receipts for the year, $30,100,000. 

The expenditures for the year 1832, for all objects}, 
other than the Public Debt, is estimated at $13,365, 
202 16 cents. 

Which being dedacted from the estimated receipts, wil} |! 
leave a balance in the Treasury, of $16,734,797 84 cts. 

The importations for the year ending on the 30th of 
Sept. last, are estimated at $97,022,858, and the exports 
at $80,372,566; of which, 62,048,233, were domestic, 
and $18 324,333 foreign products. 

The Duties which accrued during the first three quar- 
ters of the present year, are estimated at $27,319,000: 


dactien, however, will be made from these before they 
ean reach the Treasury, on account of the reduction in 
the duties on Coffee, ‘Tea, Cocoa and Salt, by the acts of 


the 20th and 29th May1$30,and which may be estimated islative Committee, on the investigation of the crimes of | 


to effect the duties on those articles remaining in store on 
the ist of Jan. 1832, to the amount of about $750,000. 

The Navy Report i is a very plain account of our Na- 
val Affairs. 

The naval force in commission has consisted of 6 frig- 
ates, ll sloops of war, and 7 schooners. The force 
abroad has been divided between the Mediterranean, 
West Indies, Brazil, and the Facific. From the first sta- 
tion, the Java, Constellation, and Fairfield have returned; 


force is1ecommended. The Brazilian station has afforded 
little active employment to the squadron stationed there; 
and nothing has disturbed our navigation there save a 
recent and, it is believed unprecedented claim to the 
Falkland Islands. The force in that region will be 
strengthened. The construction of the two Dry Docks 
is nearly completed. The expenditures on each have 
been about $500,000. 

In the measure recommended by his predecessors, of 
discontinuing certain of the old and establishing certain 
new Navy Yards,he does not concur. The vessels housed 
ate in very perfect state. The money expended for tim- 

ers and stores for the gradual increase of the Navy, now 


Some de-|. 


;||charitable institution, that it is designeé te promote the 
and the John Adams added thereto. An increase of this 


improvement, is a half a million: the amount of property 
jon hand for repairs is almost a million; the ordnance, 
provisions, &e amount to upwards of a million anda 
half more. For the preservation of live oak the sea 
board between St. Mary’s and the Sabine has been 
divided into 7 districts, with an agent in each, and three 
small vesse!s stationed on the coast. Appropriations for 
iron tanks in our vessels, and for steam batteries are re- 
commended; and also improvements in regard to the in- 
straction of young officers: the emoluments of sailing 
masters, and the wages of carpenters, and sailmakers, 
gunners and boatswains. No difficulty has been experi- 
enced in procuring men for the service. The general ap- 
“propriation for the suppression of the slave trade has had 
but small demands upon it. 

The Report of the Secretary of War, on the operation 
of his Department for the past year, is highly interesting. 

The Secretary states in his Report, that the desertions 
in the Army continue fo be extremely frequent, and that 
‘the number in the course of the present year,will not fall 
short of 1459. He proposes as a measure likely to diminish 
‘the frequency of desertion, an increase in the pay of the 
| officers, musicians, and privates of | 
the army, which he considers at present inadequate, par- 
ticularly that of non-commissioned officers. He recom- 
mends, that the practice of making ardent spirits a part 
‘of the ration for the army should be discontinued, and 
‘that a full equivalent should he given in other articles. He 
‘also recommends the appointment of chaplains,at such of 


| 


the garrisons as are of sufficient strength to make it prop- 
er. 

Of the military Academy it is stated that of 660 stn- 
dents who have entered the Army, only 13 have been 

A considerable portion of the Report is devoted to a 
,consideration of our Indian Affairs, and the subject is 


beth ably and eloquently treated by the Secretary. 

| The Report of the Post Master General exhibits a very 
favorable state of affairs in his Depariment. 

| The receipts for the year, ending on the first of July 
fast, were $1,997,811 54cts. The expenditures for the 
same period, were $1,935,559 36; Excess of revenue for 
‘the year, $62,262 15 cts. 


vestigation if condacted honorably and fairly. But she 
will not yield a straw to abuse and persecution. 


PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION, 


The National Republican Convention, assem- 
bled at Baltimore on Monday of last week, nom- 
inated the 

HON. HENRY CLAY, 
of Kentucky, as“ a candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States.” Eighteen States were 
represented, by 155 delegates. A committee of 
one from each State was appointed to inform Mr. 
Clay of his nomination. His acceptance was com- 
munieated to the Convention on Wednesday, 


HON. JOHN SERGEANT, 
of Pennsylvania, was ananimously nominated as 
the candidate for Vice President. A committee 
of seven, of which A. H. Everett of this city is 
chairman, was then appointed to prepare an ad- 
dress to the people of the United States in support 
of the election of the candidates nominated by the 
Convention. We presume that, the antimasons 
having failed to fulfil that part of their late con- 
tract with Mr. Wirt, which secured to him, in 
prospective, the nomination of the above Conven- 
tion, he wiil fee} himselfat liberty to decline being 


any longer considefed a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 


We find the following compfimentary paragraph 
in the New York Observer, It is appended to a state- 
ment of the sums of money contributed by the several 
States to the relief of the Fayetteville sufferers: 
** Massachusetts, distant nearly a thousand miles from 


the scene of snffering, stands: ha: of the list!— 

And she is always ahead in these Malfers. Her citizens 
have been distinguished for the liberality of their contri- 
butions for the public welfare, and particularly for the 
promotion of benevolent and humane objects. The 


ainount of their private voluntary donations for the sup- 


port of colleges, and other literary and theological insti- 


The surplus revenue on the first of July last, including. 


| The increase of postages, over the last year, amounted , 
to $147,225 44. 

Daring thie year, also, the new contracts made an an-' 
nual increase of the transportation of the mail of 968,702 


miles, The whole annual transportation is now equal to’ 
(15,468,692 miles, 


| Tue Ruope Istanp Investiaation.—The Leg- 


Masonry, still continues its examinations, 


The Prov | 
cious Committee, and there is reason to believe that the | 
truth or falsehood of the accusations will now be fully 
Lipsertaiined. If Masonry from its principles, is murder- 

|hetters but if on investigation it proves to be otherwise, 
‘itit is made to appear that Masonry isa humane and 
‘social virtues and the happiness of man,all wili agree that 
it ought to be cherished and preserved. The high ehar- 
acter of the committee is a guarantee for a fait and im- 


—" Journal says, ‘the subject is in the hands of a indi. 
| 


‘ous and treasonable, the soor.er it is exterminated the 


partial decision. The Committee, with one exception, 
is composed of gentlemen who never belonged to the 
Masonic Institution. Masons did not wish the question 
to be decided by Masons. It was different with the An- 
timasons; it was their desire to have on the Committee 
seceders and political Antimasons, men whe had made 
up their minds on the subject, and whose preconceived 
opinions precluded the possibility of a change of senti- 
ment. Thus far in the investigation the antimasons 
have made a total failure, as will appear by the testimo- 


Goposite is over a million and half; forthe gradual 


"7s when it is published.’’ 


We have ne fears asto the result. Miasenry courts in- 


tutions of a high order, is probably greater than that of 


, 7 \all other citizens of the Union taken collectively, and the 
‘the balance of the preceding year, was $210,412 89 \pee was true, a few years since, of the amount contrib- 


uted for the support of missions ‘to the heathen, and of 
almost every other important religious enterprise. In the 


|revolutionary war they furnished more men and more 
money, for the support of the cause of liberty, than any 


other colony, and more too, in proportion to their num- 
ber; and in the old wars with the French and Indians the 
burden which they assumed was usually twice as great as 
that of their neighbors. There are few examples in his- 
tory, if any, of a people whe have manifested through 
% period of two centuries, so much energy, liberality,and 
self denial in support of praiseworthy objects,’ 

The sums contributed by the several States amount te 
about 100,000 dollars, of which Massachusetts contribs 
ted between fourteen and fifteen thousand. 


Frre at Cryton.—The December number of the 
Missionary Herald contains advices from the Missionaries 
of the American Board of Missions, resident at Ceylon, 
giving an account of a destructive fire at one of the 
most flourishing stations, The fire occurred on the 30th 
of March last at Manepy,rnd destroyed the house,church, 
stady, and large bungalow, together with the fur- 
nitare, clothing, library and stores of Mr. and Mia 
Woodward, who resided at that station: the amount of 


property destroyed is estimated at from three to fow 
thousand dollars, 


Letters from London mention that a disorder, there 
called Influenza, was very prevalent in that city about 
the first of October. Form tie accounts, it was very 
similar to the pervading malady, with the same name, of 
which we on this side of the water have recently heé 
such general experience. —Ade, 
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Riots Excuanp.—Riots of a very alarming 
eharacter have taken place in England. One at Bristo! 
on the 30th of Oct. which lasted three days, was of the 
greatest importance, and is supposed to have resulted 
from disappointment at the defeat of the Reform Bill.- 
Many people were killed and wounded by the troops, 
and it is sapposed that many of the mob were burned in 
the buildings fired by themselves. ‘They defeated the 
Police and Military of the place, broke open the jails 
and prison, liberated the inmates, and destroyed the 
buildings, burned the Rishop’s palace, the mansion 
house, Custom House, and Excise Office, and 42 dwel- 
ing and ware horses. The rioters were for three days, 
entirely ungovernable. 


London papers to the 3d ult.have been received at this 


port. ‘They bring the intelligence that Belgium has ac-}) 


eeeded to the proposition of the London conference, 
which will undoubtedly settle the controversy between 
that country and Holland. Capo d’Istra, the President 
ef Greece, was avsassinated while he was entering a 
church on the 9th of October. The Greeks have burned 
more of their ships in the Gulph of Coron, to keep them 
eut of the hands of the Russians. The Polish war is at 
an end—the army disbanJed;and a manifesto from the 
Russian government banishes forever from Poland and 


Russia, all officers who refused to lay down their arms at || 


the taking of Warsaw. 


The Cholera Morbus has broken out in Egypt, and 
made frightful ravaves at Cario, Suez, Alexandria and 
other places. From 600 to 800 persons die duily at Cai- 
ro, and 9000 in all haddied. The towns are deserted, 
and the disorder so fatal that even the physicians had fled. 
The French physicians alone remained at their posts.— 
Several European consuls have fallen victims to the || 
disease at Alexandria.. There was no longer any Gov- 
ernment—the Viceroy-and Ministers were on board an 


Egyptian frigate. 


CurrK or THE Hoose.—We noticed in one of the 
eity papers last week the names of several gentlemen | 
who will probably offer themselves as candidates to fill 
the office of Clerk of the House of Representatives, va- 
cated by the resignation of P, W. Warren, Esq. the 
gentleman who has so ably discharged the cuties of that 
office for a number of years past. We have not howev- 
er seen the name of our friend of the Bunker Hill Aurora, | 
Wm. W. Wheildon, eq. announced, During the short |. 
period that Mr. Warren held the collectorship of Ply- |, 
mouth, and when it was expected that he would of 
course resign his office as Clerk, Mr. Wheildon was the | 
most prominent candidate named as his successor, and |’ 
would probably at that time, have been clected by a 
very large majority. We understand that he will), 
again be brought forward asa candidate for the of- 
fice. He is ainply qualified, by habit and education to 
discharge the duties of the office with promptness and 
fidelity. He has been for several years em- 


ployed in the House as a Reporter fur several of our}! 
public papers, and may therefore be presumed to possess || 
atolerable knowledge of the business which devolves on || 


the Clerk. We would respectfully recommend him to 
the notice of our friends in the House, as a gentleman 
avery way worth of their confidence and support, 


Arremer To Porson.—The son of a respectable 
physician of Augusta, Me. about 15 years old, appren- 
tice to Messrs. Maynard & Noyes, apothecaries, is in pri- 
Yate custody, for having attempted to poison Mr. Noyes 
and family, with whom he boarded. He accomplished 
this by sprinkling arsenic upon the meat for dinner, in 
the tea, sugar, &c. Mr. Noyes, his wife, child, and 


three fzmales of the family, were taken ill, and Mr. N. 
remains dangerously so, the poison having apparently af- 
fected the lungs. The boy, on being charged with the 
act, confessed it. He is suspected also, of having pilfer- 
#d from the shop drawer of a neighboring store.— Pat- 
riot, 


i 


Tue Evection.—The election on Thursday resulted 
in the choice of the Hon CHARLES WELLS for Mayor, 
by a major.ty of 704 votes over all the other cand dates. 
Vhere were 5928 votes cast,of which Mr.Wells had 3316, 
Mr. Lyman 2389, and others 223. ‘The excitement had 
been 1aised to a high degree, and the most active exer- 
tons were made by the friends of the respective candi- 
dates. Votes were circulated bearing the names of John 
C. Gray, Esq. and Hon. James Savage. We presume 
these names were used without authority; and for the 


introduced forno other purpese. 


parpose of defeating the election. ‘They could have been 


There was no poss.ble 
chance of securing the elect on of either. But thanks to 


| Most of the electors cast their votes for one or the uther |! 


(of the two regular candidates; and by so doing have ef- |. 
fected a choice. 


Crassicat Lizrary.--We have received from 
the Harpers, the 5th No. of this popular Library, 
embracing the History of Catiline’s Coasp racy, 
w.th an appendix, and the History of the Jugar- 
‘thine War, also wnh an appendix, as translated 
from Sallust, by William Rose, M. A., ‘vith im- 
‘provements and notes, in one vclume: to which is 


attached a concise biographical sketch of the au- 
thor. This translation is spoken of in the Biblio-|. 
‘graphical Miscellany, as being ‘*a very faithful, 

accurate and excellent version.” ‘The notes by 
‘the editor add mach to the worth of the volume. 

We would again recommed: this Library to the 
notice of our readers. No more valuable books 
can be introduced into the family circle ; none 
more useful can be placed iu the hands of the ju- 
venile branches of society. ‘To the mere Eaglish| 
reader, the series 1s of incomparable value. 


OccurreNce,—On Monday night 
the 5th inst. in Sandisfield, Mass. on the borders of this 


a Cabinet Maker's shop. The circumstances are briefly 
these: Mr. Marvin who owned the shop, had employed a 
journeyman, a young married man, for whom he was 
building a house—daring the progress of which, he slept 
together with his wife and apprentices. in a partitioned 
part ofthe shop. The apprentices went away in the 
evening, for some amusement, and the fire in the shop 
must have been left anguarded—for, during the night, 
Mr. Marvin was alarmed by the cry of fire, and hastening 
to the spot, he found the roof falling in upon the unfor- 
tunate inmates ef the building, who had not awakened 
to a conciousness of their perlous situation, in time to 
save themselves from a horrible death. 
A splendid gold medal is sien to be presented to Hon. 

‘Edward Everett by the American Institute. 


On one side 
\is the Seal of the Institute, containing a figure of liber- 


ty, holding in her hand a chaplet, and surrounded by va- 
‘rious devices—the American Eagle, the Arms of the 
State of New York, appropriate emblems of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Manufactures. On the reverse is the fol- 


||lowing inseription : *Presented by the American Institute 


to Edward Everett, as a testimony of respect for his able 
and patriotic address on the encouragement of American 
Industry delivered before the Institute October 14, 1831.’ 
It was manofactared by Messrs. Wright & Bale, and is 
of North Carolina gold. 


Messrs Childs and Inman, says the National Gazette, 
have lithographed Mr. Inman's fine portrait of Chief 
Justice Marshall, which was painted by order of the Bar 
of Philadelphia, The engraving is anexact copy, exe- 
cuted in the best manner of Newsam—a complete like- 
ness—-the expression of the eye so conveyed that you 
seen to hold commmnien with the superior understand- 


[oe which it indicates, as if the exalted original was before 


you on the judgment seat. 


‘THEATRICAL.—Master Burke has been playing to 
full and fashionable audiences for the past fortnight, and 
even now, we do not perceive any diminution in the at- 
traction. During his present engagement he has played 
most of his celebrated parts with a suecess fully equal 
to that which characterised them last winter.. Andalso — 
a vumber-of new and novel characters: vig Paul Pry, 
Cornelius O’ Dedimus in Man and Wife, and Patrick 
in the Poor Soldier. Cornelius was a good hit, but his 


voice though sweet and musical, is not sufficiently power- 
ful to give full effect in Opera. 


Master Burke is decidedly an actor of all work.— 


- When he appears in his juvenile dress to lead the Orches- 
| the good sense of our citizens, the trick was of no avail. || 


‘tra, it is with difficulty we can reconcile ourself to the be- 
‘liefthat in his boyish features we behold the love-sick 


| Romeo, the jolly Sir Abel, and the crooked back ty- 


‘rant. 


Mr, Johnson, may with safety add to his successful 
characters, Sir Willoughby Worrett, and Caleb Quo- 
tem, both of which were supported ina very creditable 
manner. 

i Master Burke takes a Benefit on Monday evening 
“next, W. E. 


Scuoot Money.—From the annual report of the 
comrnissioners of the school money, for the city and coun- 
ty of New-York, for the past year, it sppears that,they dis 
tributed the sum of $35,162 08 towards defraying the 
expenses or educating 5079 scholars 4508 of whom were 


attached to the public school society—being $7.12 each 
scholar. 


Two young Irishmen, says the N. York Courier, 
arrived at Port au Platt, about the 10th of October, from 
‘Charleston, 8. Carolina, by way cf Nassau, New Provi- 
idence, and Turks Island. Peter Warren, the elder aged 
about 25 years, died on the 9th: November, and Miles, 
brother to Peter, died on the following day. Both were 
strangers, and had said they were on their route to St. 


| Croix, The object of this publicatign is to announce the 
| state, a young man and his wife were burned to death in |i 


circumstance, for the information of the friends of the 
‘deceased. 


Man has 246 bones:—the head a face 63. the trunk 
59, the arms 64, and the lower extremities 60. There 
are in man 201 muscles or pairs of muscles. 


OLp Puevue<Tieee were found in the United Statee 


during the last census, 2954 persons who were 100 yeare 
old and upwards. 


‘Tar is said to be an effectual remedy for frozen iimbe 


“GRAND LODGE OF M ASSACHUSETTS, 
\ otice is hereby given, that a regular Communica 
tion of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, will be held 
at Mason’s Hall, Boston,on TUESDAY, the 27th day 
of December current, at 6 1-2 o'clock P. M. fur the im 
stallation of officers, and such other business ap may 
gularly come befure it. 

The Otficers and Members of the Grand Ledge, Mam 
ters, Wardens, and Proxies of Lodges, with all othem 
concerned, will take due notice, and govern themselves 
accordingly. THOMAS POWER, Grand Sec’y. 

Boston, Dec. 24, 5831. 


G. ENCAMPMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AND RHODE-ISLAND. 
N otice is hereby given that the annual assembly of the 
Grand Encampment of Massachusetts and Rhode-Islan@ 
will take place at Magon’s Hall Bosten, en WEDNES— 
DAY, the 28th instant, at 6 o'clock, P. M. for the 
choice of officers, and such other business as may regulae 
ly come before them, ‘The officers and members of the 
Grand Encampment, Representatives ef Subordinate Ex 


campments, and all concerned, will take noti 
and govern themselves accordingly. , 


By order ef the M. W. Grand Master. : 
Dee. 24, Attest, SAMUEL HOWE, G. Rea 


| 
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HYMN OF NATURE. 
BY REV. W. B.0. PEABODY. 


God of the earth’s extended plains, 
The dark green fields contented lie, 

The mountains rise like holy towers, 
Where man might commune with the sky: 

The tall cliff challenges the storm 
That lowers upon the vale below. 

Where shaded fountains send their streams, 
With joyous music in their flow. 


God of the dark and heaving deep! 
The waves lie sleeping on the sands, 
Till the fierce trumpet of the storm 
Hath suinmoned up their thundering ba..us, 
Then the white sails are dashed with foam, 
Or hurry, trembling o’er the seas, 
Till calmed by thee, the sinking gale 
Serenely breathes, depart in peace. 


God of the forest’s solemn shade! 
The grandeur of the lonely tree, 
That wrestles singly with the gale, 
Lifis up admiring eyes to thee ; 
But more majestic far they stand, 
When side by side, their ranks they form, 
To wave on high their plumes of green, 
And fight their battles with the storm! 


God of the light and viewless air! 
Where summer breezes sweetly flow, 
Or, gathering in their angry might, 

’ The fierce and wintry tempests blow: 
All—from the evening's plaintive sigh, 
That hardly lifts the droping flower, 

To the wild whirlwind’s midnight ery— 

Breathe forth the language of thy power. 


God of the fair and opening sky! 
How glorious above us springs 
The tented dome of heavenly blue, 
Suspended ou the rainbow’s rings! 
Each brilliant star that sparkles through. 
Each gilded cloud that wanders free 
In evening's purple radiance, gives 
The beauty of its praise to thee. 


God of the rolling orbs above! 
The name is written clearly bright 
In the warm day’s uavarying blaze, 

Or evening’s golden shower of light, 
For every fire that fronts the sun, 
And every apark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven, 

Were kindled at thy burning throne, 


God of the world! the hour must come, 
And nature’s self to dust return: 
Her crumbling altars must decay; 
Her incense fires shall cease to burn: 
But still her grand and lovely scenes 
Have made man's warmest praises flow; 
For hearts grow holier as they trace 
The beauty of the world below. 


$ = 


I N FAN cy, 
BY I. MONTGOMERY. 
-™ The smile of childhood on the cheek of age.’! 
A child beside a mother kneels 
With eyes of holy love; 
* And fain would lisp the vow it feels, 
To Him enthron’d above. 


That cherub gaze, that stainless brow 


So exquisitely fair! —_ 
Who would not be an infant now, 
To breath an infant’s prayer? 


No sin hath shaded its young heart— 
The eye knows scarce a tear;— 

*Tis bright enough from earth to part, 
And grace another sphere. 


_ And I was once a happy thing, 

Like that which now I sce, 

No May-bird, on extatic wing, 
More beautifully free. 


Cho cloud that bask’d in noontide glow, 
The flower that danced and shone— 

All hues and sounds, above, below, 
Were joys to feast upon! 


Let wisdom smile—I oft forget 
The colder haunts of men, 
~ To hie where infant hearts are met, 
And be a child agair. 


To look into the laughing eyes, 
And see the wild thoughts play, 
While o’er each cheek a thousand dics 
Of mirth and meaning stray. 


Oh, manhood! could thy spirit kneel 
Bes:de that sunny child, 

As fondly pray, and purely feel, 
With soul as undefi'ed— 


That moment would encircle thee 
With light and love divine; . 

Thy gaze might dwell on Deity 
And heaven i'self be thine! 


WIISCHLLANY. 


his truphies from the destroying hand of time, or 
for a moment arrest the all powerful arm of death: 
Time sweeps by with resistless force, and man 
and bis works are borne away on his troubled 


waves tothe shoreless ocean of eternity. In 
this light how dimly shines the pomp and page- 


THE PAST. 


Toa reflecting mind, 
instructive and interesting than a review of the!) 
past. Who ts there that has looked back on ages | 
(that are past, and traced empires and republ.cs_ 


through the various stages of their prosperity and, 
has trod amid the mouldering ruins 
of cities which were once grand and maguificent 
—that has reposed within the walls of palas that 
were once the seat of luxury and festivity, but 
now deserted and forsaken, but has turned his 
thoughts within npon himself,and been convinced 
of his own insignificance and the mutabiiity of all 
that is human? Inthe course of nature, nations | 
have arisen, flourished and fallen; the monu-| 
ments of kings, the triumphal arches of conquer- 
ors and heroeshave crumbled. ‘Time, in his rav- 
ages has been insatiable as the grave; in his rapid 
flight he bas dashed in ruin the strongest and most! 
beautiful fabrics that human ingenuity could de- 
vise, or human art construct: he has but glanced 
atthe pride, the pomp. the pageantry of man, 
and they have faded in oblivion. Man_ being 
mortal, how ean be expect to confer immortality 
on his works? himee!f{ the vain and transitory be- 
ing of a moment, how can he expect that stability 
will he inherent in his actions? Itis true be can 
climb the rugged hill of fame, and upor its tower- 
ing siumanit light the fire of his own renown,which 
will for ages burn a‘ beacon te the universe;’ he 
can rear some stupendous fabric and there in- 


scribe his name; which will for centuries stand a 
memento of his greatness: but he cannot protect 


. } 
nothing is at once sme duet of human voices with the voice of the thun- 


‘i 
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antry of earth—how useless and unavailing the 
‘contentions of the great and powerful. Were 
man to review the past with calmness and reflec. 
ition, and imprint the truths it unfolds upon his 
mind, convinced of the futility of all sublanary 
‘things, he would raise his thoughts from the groy- 
clling scenes of earth, and fix them on a brighter 
and better world. ‘Full of the hopes of 
heaven,’ avarice would unlock his hoarded gold 
‘and extend his hand to ‘ bright-eyed charity,’ 

Ambition leaving his idolized dreams, would 
‘cease to deluge countries with the blood of his 
fellow beings, and study to elevate their suffer 
ings--luxury forsaking his revels and his ban- 
ques, would shed the tear of pity over the woes 
and miseries of the hungry and destitute--and, in 
fine, the primeval scenes of felicity would again 


repose beneath the blissful shades of the trees of 
paradise. 


SINGULAR OCCURRENCE, 


During the oratorio in St. Paal’s church, in the 
city of New York, last Friday evening, wioile the 
choir, engaged in one of the choruasses of Handel's 
Messiah, were singing the interrogation—who is 
the King of Glory ?—a vivid flash of lightning 
blazed in at the windows and startled the audi- 
‘ance with its glare. 


Bat the impression rose to 
snublimity when asthe response was sung--the 
Lord! slrong and--a peal of thunder 
tered deep bass in heaven! 

The coincidence of circumstances in this case 
‘was so unexpected and yet so much in unison 


{ 


‘jwith the grandeur of the subject of the chorus, 


‘that the most anmusical ear. could not but detect 
the harmony of Handel’s Messiah in the strange 


| der.— Badger’s Messenger. 


"} he following paragraph is from an eastern pa- 
per, and may, we suppose, be depended on :— 

Clocks. -~Two clock factories in Connecticuy 
are said to turn ont annually no less than 27,000 
Alithe wheels, pinions, and othet 
machinery, grow upon the same trees in that vi- 
cinity which formerly produced nutmegs. They 


are entirely vegetable productions, saving the | 


weights and the red paint.’ 

Perhaps Uiis immense manufactore of Wooden 
clocks has somethin: todo with the scarcity of 
wood atthe present time. Our politcal econo- 
mists should look to this matter, 


SINGULAR HABITS. 


The emperor Joseph used to intimate the close 
of a private audience by rubbing his hands, which 
wasa signal for the party to retire; and Mr. Pitt 
while listeuing to any scheme or application 
would gradually raise his right arm, and its falling 
was an ind cation that he had heard enough. 


FLOORING BOARDS &C.- 
Roards or Plank, of hard Southern Pine—or Nother 
White Pine, furnished to order, ready plained by steams 
power, af any required dimensions, of as good quality and 
‘ower rates than can be procured elsewhere. 
Opors received by E. COPELAND, Jr. 


Nov. 5. tf. 65 Broad Stree. 


